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WEATHER PRGDICTER ? 


Whether or not the rodent supposedly endowed with weather predicting ability 
is called a marmot or a woodchuck on other days of the year, his name is Groundhog 
on Feb. 2. 

There is some difference of opinion as to when and where this myth began. It 
may have existed in Europe as long ago as pre-Christian times when the hedgehog, a 
porcupine-like animal, was the weather prophet of the day. Later it may have been 
the badger that saw his shadow on Candlemas Day. 

Some say early colonists brought the legend to the Mew World, and finding no 
European hedgehogs or badgers thrust the burdensome job on the groundhog, a rela¬ 
tive of rabbits, squirrels and guinea pigs. Others say the belief originated with 
Negroes of the eastern middle states who observed that in mild winters the ground¬ 
hog may appear in February but will go underground again as soon as cold weather 
returns. 


Most.groundhogs, however, do not begin spring activity until late i“Jarch or 
early April, Studies have shown that the hibernating chamber, a nest at the end of 
a narrow shaft extending four or five feet down and 20 feet long, is coldest during 
these first few weeks of early soring. 

When the groundhog finally emerges in the spring, it has a battered appearance 
and weighs only slightly more than five pounds, about half as much as when it went 
into hibernation in the fall. The animal is hungry, of course, but finding a mate 
usually is the most important job for the moment, with much whistling and squeak¬ 
ing and an occasional barking sound mating is achieved. 

A month later, two to eight naked, blind, helpless young are born. Their 
eyes open and the coat develops within a month and they are weaned at five weeks. 

In the meantime, adults begin their hunt for food, mostly plants such as alfal¬ 
fa and clover, but frequently snails, insects, mice or even birds. 

By midsummer the nursery has become overcrowded and the mother groundhog chases 
a few or all of the young from the nest to find or build their own burrows. 

Unlike the notorious prairie dogs, who join their underground tunnels to build 
prairie dog towns, groundhogs are not particularly gregarious. In the fall, each' 
groundhog, then fat and sleepy, will retreat to his own den. 

Science News Letter 
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CATS IN ONTARIO 

by Brian Poole, Burlington Ont. 

In the past few years there has oeen a tremendous growth of interest in the 
bats of North America. Two major circumstances have caused this increase. The 
one which has had the most attention among the general public, and probably the one 
which has caused the greatest increase in the amount of money spent on bat research, 
is the discovery that bats are important carriers of rabies. Indeed some authorities 
theorize that bats may act as the natural reservoir of rabies virus between epidemics 
of the disease in wildlife. The other important stimulus to research on and inter¬ 
est in bats has been the discovery of many new fascinating facts about the biology 
and physiology of bats and the development of new techniques for studying them. 

It is most important to stress that the danger to humans of bat-borne rabies 
has been enormously exaggerated by some writers. Time magazine ran a sensational- 
istic article about the horrors of bat caves in the South Western United States 
and the danger of rabies from them. Certainly bats carry rabies and apparently 
they can carry the disease without succumbing to the dementia and death which the 
disease causes in other animals. This fact makes them potentially dangerous, part- 
icularily in the South West where there are many species of big bats living in large 
colonies. 

The situation in Ontario is entirely different. In the first place the common 
colonial bats of Ontario have small teeth and weak jaw muscles. Unless they mang- 
aged to find a fold of soft skin (e.g. between the fingers) they would be unlikely 
to break the skin if they did bite. Secondly the bats of Ontario never occur in 
colonies of more than a few hundred except during hibernation. And thirdly unless 
it is trapped, it is not in the nature of a bat to bite people. A bat in a house 
should be handled cautiously but this is not to say that bats in the wild should 
be exterminated (as some public health authorities have suggested). Indeed there 
is every reason to believe that bats have an important place in the balance of 
nature. As of July 1961 there was only one authenticated case of a rabid bat in 
New York state (in Eptescus fuscus ,the Big Brown oat), and no cases in Michigan. I 
know of no cases in Ontario, despite the fact that a number of bats have been 
checked. 

Until recently scientists used bird bands to mark bats. These irritated the 
bat so that the bat chewed on the band and obliterated the numbers. Also the 
bands frequently became overgrown with skin. The recent development in Europe of 
special bands that do not close completely but allow the wing membrane to slide 
freely between flat metal flanges has made hat banding a much more profitable act¬ 
ivity, although severalscientists have been carrying on extensive banding programs 
for many years, decently a quarterly newsletter, the Bat Pander's News has been 
published for the benefit of the host of new banders. Bat banders have been dis¬ 
covering many interesting facts about the life history and habits of bats. There 
is much more to be learned and the banders will be kept busy for many years to come. 

Several years ago I had the privilege of accompanying Dr. Hitchcock (formerly 
of the University of western Ontario, now at Middlebury College in Vermont) on 
his annual bat banding trip to a number of bat caves in Eastern Ontario. The 
largest concentration of hibernating bats we visited was in an abandoned corundum 
mine near Barry's Bay. Dr. Hitchcock estimated that there were 10,000 bats on 
the walls and ceiling of the single horizontal tunnel, all Myotis lucifugus ,the 
Little Brown oat, Ontario's most abundant species. This was before the bat rabies 
scare and we handled the bats without gloves (my skin was not broken once from 
bites in handling several hundred). Dr. Hitchcock even held bats in his mouth when 
his hands were full. After we had been working for some time.continued...... 
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the air in the tunnel became thick with flying bats. Their wings sometimes brush¬ 
ed our faces but only once did a bat actually hit me in its flight. It was not a 
place for anyone who disliked bats. 

Another interesting aspect of modern research on bats is the discovery of new 
facts and mysteries about the physiology of bats. The problems of bat physiology 
may take even longer to solve than the problems of bat ecology. Bats are unique 
among hibernating animals in their ability to resume their normal metabolic act¬ 
ivity in a matter of a few minutes. You can pick a bat off the wall of a cave in 
winter; its body will be cold to the touch and it will not try to escape. After 
being held in your warm hand a few minutes the bat will be ready to fly off, seem¬ 
ingly with the same vigour it would have on a summer evening, what gives bats this 
unique ability of quick recovery is unknown. Another fascinating and unique abili¬ 
ty of bats is their echolocation of the smallest objects in complete darkness. 

The research into this problem is completely and entertainingly described in D. R. 
Griffin's book Listening in the Dark . 

It is unfortunate that this fascinating aspect of nature so seldom comes under 
the notice of naturalists. There is much about this group of animals that can only 
be discovered by patient careful observation of bats under natural conditions, the 
type of research for which amateur naturalists are particularly suited. 




SiMOw AMD BIG GAME 

by G. V. Me Bride 

Deer, Moose, Elk, Dali sheep and possibly other types of big game which have 
to forage for food during the winter months are affected by snow depth. 

Deep snow restricts the deer from travelling in search of food and browse 
areas, resulting in a lack of nutritional requirements, and severe malnutrition is 
often a direct or indirect cause of death. It is thought that moose can travel 
through deep snow areas which would be very difficult for deer to proceed through. 
From the above knowledge some interesting questions arise. At what depth does 
snow begin to hinder deer travel ? For how long can they tolerate adverse snow 
conditions ? Does crusted snow have any affect ? If a layer of fresh snow falls 
on an old snow crust, is there any affect on big game movements ? Are moose affect¬ 
ed by snow depth and snow crust and if so, to what extent ? 

The various government agencies in Canada and the United States concerned 
with Mildlife Management do research work pertaining to the above questions, how¬ 
ever it will take time, extensive field work, and expert evaluation before all the 
results are known. 




.......The TUATARA, the only surviving member in the world of a very primitive 

group of reptiles, is found in New Zealand. 


......The ELECTRIC EEL can produce up to 600 volts, or more current than a battery 

of equal size....... . 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SNAILS 

by A. J. Mitchener, Collingwood, Ont. 

During one of our Federation f ield trips a sharp-eyed observer drew my attention 
to some colourful snails that were lying along the grassy roadside. I gathered 
some of them together, and placing them on a suitable background, a section of an 
old log, photographed them. I believe the results ended up at our annual F. 0. N. 
meeting as a photographic entry to the nature slide contest, dith thanks to the 
kindly person who introduced me to them, 1 captured an honorable mention award. 

Since then, however, 1 have uncovered some interesting data about these lowly 
forms of life. 


Snails may not be built for speed, but they are remarkable in many ways. Some 
snails sing. Others are equipped with 80,000 teeth, and they gnaw at houses. A few 
may curl up in their shells and sleep four years at a time. One species strikes 
nasty blows with its foot. 

About 30,000 species of gastropods, the scientific name for snails, range 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic and from ocean bottoms to 18,000 feet. All are 
sturdy individualists. The Burgundy snail of France hums a high, reedy melody 
while munching grass blades in the spring. Although it has only one lung, this 
snail.is a powerful breather, its exhalations can make a candle-flame flicker. 

The giant African snail, which has thousands of file-like teeth set in its tongue, 
can polish off a head of lettuce at one sitting, it avidly chews flowers and crops 
and even takes rasped chunks off buildings. This African monster grows from six to 
nine inches long. At the other end of the snail scale are gastropods the size of 
small grains of sand. They live by the billions in semi-tropical brackish waters. 
Another tiny aquatic snail of the Florida Everglades has extended its ranga to 
South America by hitchhiking rides in the feathers of migrating water birds. The 
Limkin, a Florida wading bird depends almost entirely for food on a salt-water 
snail that inhabits chat region. In fact if this snail were to suddenly disappear, 
this bird would become extinct. The rare Everglade Kite also depends on a certain 
snail for its livelihood. 

Snails are tenacious of life. Several verified stories tell of land snails 
that lived for years without food. In the 1850's a supposedly dead desert snail 
found in Egypt was pasted on a card and displayed in the British Museum. Four 
years later, the rare specimen crawled out of its shell. It ate cabbage leaves 
and resumed its suspended life. 

A snail can secrete a limestone solution over the opening of its shell. This 
film crystallizes into a hard cover which protects it through a period of adversity. 
Nature has given the snail other aids in its struggle for life. If an eye-bearing 
horn is cut off, it can grow another, eye and all. New teeth replace worn-out 
ones. What a marvellous attribute of the lowly snail. 

The snail spreads mucus on the surface it plans to cross. This familiar 
thread of silver slime protects the snail so well it can traverse the edge of a 
razor blade. In relation to their size, snails are among the strongest creatures 
on earth. A snail weighing a third of an ounce can pull eight pounds, or nearly 
400 times its own weight. This is the equivalent of a 10 pound baby hauling an 
automobile. 

Most snails passively with-draw into their shells in the face of trouble, but 
Strombus pugilis lashes out with its horny sharp-edged foot. Strombus can deeply 
wound enemies - or shell collectors. 


continued 
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The snail has aroused the admiration of many men, Peter J. Henniker-Heaton 
founded the British Snail watching Society in 1945 "To promote interest in and 
appreciation of the snail for':, its .own sake" . The society was so successful it 
was able to disband two years later, "mission accomplished". 


(THANKS Mr. Mitchener for your co-operation in contributing articles of interest 
for "THE wOOD DUCK"...Editor) 


-XBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBiBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBf' 


' LIVING BISECTS FOUND Ok ANTARCTIC PLATEAU 

A few dozen hardy insects and mites have been found 6,000 feet above sea level 
in the Mt. Oran area at the head of 1#J ackay Glacier about 90 miles from McMurdo 
Sound, Antarctica. 

Keith A. J. wise, a New Zealander working under a National Science Foundation 
grant for the Bernice P. oishop Museum < f Honolulu,came across the arthropods at 
what is believed to be the higest altitude at which insect life has been encountered, 
on Antarctica. 

While he was on a field trip, Mr. wise found approximately two dozen collembola 
or springtails, a type of primitive wingless insects, under loose rocks on a surface 
of the plateau that was free of snow. In the same general location he also found 
about a dozen free-living nonparasitic mites. 


Both insects and mites are arthropods, belonging to the phylum arthropoda. 

But mites are not insects, having four rather than three pairs of legs in the mature 
stage, 


The springtails found by Mr. wise were all white, whereas specimens he had 
previously encountered at Hallett Station, about 300 miles farther north, were all 
black. Both black and white varieties were found at Mt. Suess. 

Science News Letter 


■iBWBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBWWBaWBBBBBBBBaWBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBWBBaWBBBaBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBBBBBWi- 


NATURE'S QUIZ 

by E. Jaeger 


1 . what nature child puts up "storm windows" in winter ? 

2 . Who builds a winter penthouse in the tree branches ? 

3. What wood elf remodels last summer's bird's nest for winter living ? 
4.. Can you find butterflies in winter ? 

5 . who turns aerial somersaults on the twigs in late winter ? 

6 . which bird nests in midwinter ? 

7. Which bird uses a spiral staircase ? 

8 . «hich bird comes down head first to meet you ? 

( answers on page 92 ) 


-XSBBBBBBBBBBBWaBBBaBBBWBBaBBBBBWaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBWBBBBBBBBBWBBBBWBBBaBBBBBBf' 


.The uppermost layer of rock on the escarpment of Hamilton .is the Ancaster 

bed; which is especially rich in white chert nodules which are preserved sponges.®. 
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MEW Bl-OKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS 
at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by Annie J. Hunt 


Excellently written biographies of naturalists and their work are to the fore 
this month. 

From the eagle's wing , by H. H. Swift, is the fascinating story of John Muir, 
the famous Scot immigrant, 1830 - 1914, who became one of America's greatest 
naturalists and conservationists and the father of the national parks of the United 
States. This worthwhile biography contains magnificent illustrations by Lynd ward. 
After reading about this truly great man nature lovers might well reread the collect¬ 
ion of his writings, in the Arts and Science department, entitled The wilderness 
world of John Muir . This Muir anthology includes interpretative comments by E. W. 
Teale. 

G. F. Frick and R. P. Steams have written a noteworthy book called Mark 
Gatesby, the Colonial Audubon . This artist - naturalist lived from 1683 to 1749. 

His lifework dealt with American animals and plants. His great book was entitled 
fhe natural history of Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Islands . This evaluation of 
his work and estimate of his influence in the eighteenth century is illustrated with 
many drawings from his original book. It is a scholarly presentation of a personal¬ 
ity who should have been included in the literature of natural science but until 
now has been neglected. 

After twenty years a second edition of Plant hunters in the Andes by T. H. 
Goodspeed has been published. This exciting and informative armchair travel book 
reports six University of California Botanical Garden expeditions made between 1935 
and 1953 for plant specimens to Peru, Chile, Colombia, Bolivia, Argentina and Urug¬ 
uay, organized and directedby the author. This careful and detailed account tells 
of the Alpine vegetation, the cacti of the coastal deserts, the orchids of the 
tropical rain forests and the ways of life of the people in a vast area of South 
America. The members of the expeditions added much to the knowledge of the regions 
they explored. The book includes excellent photographs. 

J. K. Terres asked forty contemporary, outstanding naturalists to "describe 
one memorable experience about the discovery of a fascinating fact about nature". 
Thirty-six replied. In the book Discovery J. K. Terres has edited these personal 
narratives and introduced each with a biographical sketch of the contributor; such 
as. 0. S, Pettingill, John Kieran, A.B. Klots, R. T. Peterson and 0. J. Murie. This 
first class book from an original idea has unusual interest for nature students and 
promises rewarding reading for nature enthusiasts. This varied collection offers 
thirty- six glimpses into the strange world of nature. 


AS I SEE THEM 




DOWNY WOODPECKER - A friendly woodsman 
WHITE- BREASTED NUTHATCH - A forest Acrobat 
EASTERN CROW - Living well by its wits 
BELTED KINGFISHER - A top-heavy original 
BLACK DUCK - A rugged northeastemer 
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1962 BUTTERFLY RECORDS 

by Huber Moore, Hamilton 

v a rly date§ marked the spring season and this trend continued into the summer. 
The first butterfly seen was a Milbert's Tortoise Shell on March 25. By May 9 the 
Common Sulphur was flying at Hamilton. May 20 at Stoney Creek several Pearl 
Crescents 'and the Eastern Tailed Blue were seen. The Monarch arrived May 29. A 
trip to Milton showed the season to be far advancedon May 30 with the Little Kood 
Satyr not only out, but 63 of them seen that day, as well as 4 Alfalfa Butterflies, 
one-Viceroy, 2 Tawny Edged Skippers, and 12 Hobomok Skippers 1 . At Mustard along 
streams in Stoney Creek on June 6 were 10 Tawny Edged Skippers, 2 Peck’s Skippers, 

4 Least Skippers, and a Hybrid Admiral. 

The railway tracks behind the Cente in Hamilton produced 40 European Skippers 
on June 16, also 8 Common Sooty Wings June 21, and 16 Least Skippers June22. The 
Northern tJood Nymph appeared at lower King's Forest Park June27 with 15 seen, one 
Silvery Gheckerspot, and 5 very early Striped- Hairstreaks at Milkweed. A Banded 
Hairstreak was found on the east mountain June 28. 

In Beverly Township east of Galt the Baltimore ; was seen July 5 to 21, with 20 
seen on July 15. Acadian Hairstreaks were seen July 11 through 14, and Coral Hair- 
streaks July 14-15. A southern butterfly turned up on July 13, a pair of Checkered 
whited (Pieris protodice). About 20 Broad winged Skippers (Poanes viator) were 
found along one low-lying roadside where Sedge and Swamp Milkweed grew in the water, 
July 15. Silver Bordered Fritillaries were noted July 21 to a late date of Sept¬ 
ember 18 with 12 seen on September 7* Six Peck's Skippers were found visiting 
Bur-Marigold along a stream September 7, and one was recorded to September 15. 

The nests of Baltimore larvae were sealed up for hibernation on the Turtlehead 
plant d "by September 21. A late Viceroy was flying October 1. The Pearl C re scent 
waa :: Arbuhd until October 12, and the last butterfly seen m the fall was a Milbert's 
Tortoise Shell on October 19. 


BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBi-toBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB^BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS- 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. The snail exudes a mucous secretion across the shell opening, which hardens 
quickly into a window pane. 

2. The gray squirrel makes a shelter of shells, roofed over with dead leaves, for 
winter sieatad. 

3« Whitefooty the deermouse, fills the birds's nest with dried downy plants and 
roofs it over'to keep out the wintry blasts. 

4. Yes, there are several butterflies that hibernate and come out on sunny winter 
days. The motioning cloak is the most common of these. 

5. The chickadee falls in love at that time and thus likes to show off before his 

girl friend. " • 

6. The great-horned owl commonly lays her eggs in February. 

7. The brown creeper always flies to the base of a tree and climbs upward in a 
spiral. 

8. The nuthatch always comes down a tree head first. 


-KBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBi-M'JBBBBBBBBBBBWBBWBBBBHBBBBBBBBBf- , $BBBBBBBB*'JBBBBBi- 


....... MASTOPHOfiA, the South American Bolas spider, does not catch insects in a 

webj he spins a line, weights it with a sticky drop of liquid silk and hurls it 
at his prey much as"a fisherman casts his line. 
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GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 

by David Carey 

Our hike got under way about ten o'clock on Dec. 26. Our destination was a 
place near Toronto to look for two Hawk Owls which had previously been seen there. 

Along the way we saw several Red-tailed Hawks, we also glimpsed three or 
four Sparrow Hawks and a pair of rough-legged Hawks as we sped along the road. 

when we approached our destination the keen eyes of John Miles spotted the 
purpose of our trip. In a nearby tree a Hawk Owl sat nonchalantly. We observed 
it for a moment. Then it flew closer and perched on a telephone pole. Even more 
closely it came as it perched on the closest telephone pole to us. Binoculars 
were not needed as we could clearly see all of its field marks without them. This 
good luck in finding the Hawk Owl, which is rare in this area, was completely un¬ 
expected and gave us the rest of the day to go wherever we wanted. 

Lake Ontario was our next stop. There we saw two large rafts of ducks. Most 
of them were Scaup with three Red-heads in their midst, while watching these 
rafts Golden-eye Ducks and Red-breasted Mergansers winged across the surface of 
the lake. Further along the lake were some Buffle-head Ducks and four Gfeater 
Black-backed Gulls. After stopping to eat we were off again. 

We went to Bronte Woods to look for Saw-whet Owls. After walking for about 
five minutes Bill Smith spotted one. It was perched inconspicuously in a small 
evergreen tree. We got a pole about six feet long with a V-shaped end, on which 
we placed a string with a slip-knot in it. After several attempts at catching the 
Owl with this, John Miles gave up and grabbed it with his hand. The reason for 
catching the bird was for John to band it. Soon we found another one but it was not 
as easy to catch. It liked high trees. After many fruitless attempts at catching 
it by climbing trees by Gord Commodore and Bill Tilbury, John came to the rescue 
with the noose we rigged up before. It was successful. We got the Owl with it. 
Meanwhile Bill Smith and nerry Jones, our trusty car driver, had gone into the 
woods and spotted a roughed Grouse and several Long-eared Owls. On our way out of 
the woods we encountered a Great-horned Owl. A huge thing indeed. 

On to the next destination, which was Hamilton Forest Reserve near Dundas 
Marsh. Along the way we saw thirty-five Ring-necked Pheasants. We watched the 
huge flock momentarily and then we drove on. <jhen we got to the forest reserve, we 
split up into groups. I went with Bill Smith. Bill fell over a pine limb and when 
he looked up he was face to face with the most ferocious looking Saw-whet Owl you 
ever saw. For ten minutes we tried helplessly to catch that Owl. Finally our vain 
attempts were cut short when the Owl flew away. We searched for it for another 
half hour without catching sight of it which frustrated us all the more. 

After roving around a bit we came to a Place where it looked good for bird 
watching. We got out of the car and did a bit of exploring which succeeded in 
adding another bird to our long list of the day. In some small bare trees we saw 
a robin sitting alone against the snow. We headed once more back to the car. 

Our last stop before the end of the day lay before us. As we sped to Stoney 
CreekC rows streamed to a nearby corn field where they were to roost for the night. 
Now we piled out of the car for our last trek of the day. Ahead of us lay a 
small pond of unfrozen water. Even though the water was stagnant a rare sight 
centered around it. Two Killdeer and a Lesser Yellowlegs waded in the water. The 
Lesser Yellowlegs was very late in staying and is a very, very uncommon sight at 
that time. On the bank we saw a Towhee hopping about in the snow. A female Red¬ 
winged Blackbird sat in a solitary.continued......... . • 
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tree in the small marshy area. The birds \rere all around us. Swamp Sparrows 
flitted about in the branches of some low shrubs. When we made slight movement 
the shore birds flew away. They must have been touchy because of the cold weather 
on that Dec. 26th. After marching back to the car we sax\r a Wilson's Snipe fly 
across the horizon. This topped a perfect day. 


Then it was homeward bound from a most successful winter hike. 


( Dave Carey is a new member in our Junior Club....A- fine article you have submitted 
Dave)...Editor 


iBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS' 


WILD ELEPHANTS: FIHS FIGHTERS EXTRAORDINARY 

Elephants, hippopotamuses, and rhinoceroses in Kruger National Park, the Union 
of South Africa's great zoological reserve, are disclosed as the forest fire fight¬ 
ers of Africa's animal kingdom. 

In their wild state, the big pachyderms, seeing a camp fire or a pile of burn¬ 
ing logs, will charge in and stamp out the fire. They are credited with saving 
millions of acres of African timberland. 

When these three-to-eight-ton "firetrucks" get the alarm, they can hurtle 
along at surprising speed. Despite its eight tons, an elephant can do 25 miles an 
hour for a short distance, while the three-ton rhinoceros can attain the race¬ 
horse speed of about 45 miles an hour. 

The hippopotamus, four tons and over, is second only to the elephant in size. 

It has a hide almost two inches thick, which alone may weigh more than a quarter 
of a ton. It can walk for miles on the bottom of a stream, closing ears and nostrilq 
coming up for air every six or seven minutes. By feeding on plants growing in 
river beds, it keeps the channels clear. 

The elephant is Africa's highway engineer, with a knack for avoiding severe 
gradients. Many African roads, and even some railways, follow its age-old tracks 
for distances. It provided native tribesmen many passes through the jungle. 


Science Digest 


3BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBB/BBBB* 


Nature never did betray 

The heart that.loved her; 'tis her privilege. 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy- for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
with quietness and beauty, and so feed 
with lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
hash judgements, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


Wordsworth 
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EXECUTIVE MOraS 

At the December Meeting of your Directors, it was decided that in future, the 
Members would be advised of pertinent business, financial dealings, and items of 
interest transacted or discussed at the monthly Executive Meetings, through the 
medium of the wood Duck magazine each month, and this procedure will be followed 
beginning with this issue. 

Item 1 Approved the purchase of an electrically-operated Mimeograph Machine for 
production of The Wood Duck magazine, as well as many Club papers and communications, 
at a net cost of $350. Mr. T. J. Reid has kindly consented to assume the operation 
of this machine which replaces the very outmoded, hand-operated model which has 
served the Club for many years under the capable hands of Messrs. Harold Cunliffe 
and Kerry Gorman, these gentlemen reproducing the wood Duck and other necessary 
material for us, and we are indebted to them for their devotion to this phase of 
the Club's activity. 

Item 2 As we have been informed uhat Dr. D.M. Davies will, later this year, be 
unable to carry out the duties of directing the Junior Club, a Committee (consist¬ 
ing of Mr. D.H. Babb as Convenor, along with Mr. J. Boos and Dr. R. MacLaren) was 
appointed to meet with or. Davies and endeavour to reach a conclusion as to his 
successor or successors. If any of the Members have any relative .ideas or suggest¬ 
ions, a telephone call to Mr. D.H. Babb at 385-0281 would be appreciated. 

Item 3 It was decided to again hold the Victoria ’weekend Camp at Normandale, Ont., 
and announcements pertaining thereto will appear in the March wood Duck. 

item 4 Financial Budget for the Club has been drafted and details will be publish¬ 
ed shortly concerning our status. 

item 5 The matter of Club Programming for Monthly Meetings and Field Events was 
discussed, and it is hoped that many more of the check lists will be submitted so 
that a firm conclusion can be reached as quickly as possible. 

Item 6 Our Club has again been approached to supply 2 representatives to the City 
of Hamilton Beautification Committee. Mrs. R.A. Hawkes, 2nd Vice President is to 
act, along with an additional member whom Mrs. Hawkes is now seeking. 

Item 7 It was reported that the sale of tickets and attendance this season at the 
Audubon wildlife Tours is very heartening. 

Item 8 The Sanctuary Committee received a letter from Mr. Bert Miller of Fort 
Erie, advising of the contribution and planting of 2 Cucumber Magnolia trees and a 
Kentucky Coffee tree in the Club's property - "Spooky Hollow". These have been 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Item 9 Approved plan to co-ordinate all future stationery purchases, using the 
new cut of the Mood Duck as it appears on the Club Badge, as our official insignia. 




•••••••why does the egg of the guillemot not roll off the high bare precipice on 

which it is laid ?????The egg of this penguin-like bird is so shaped that if it is 
disturbed, it rolls around in a little circle and so does not roll off the cliff. 


HAVE YOU PURCHASED A CLUB oADGE YET - PLEASE DO SO AND 'WEAR IT PROUDLY 
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Memorandum of Financial Status of HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 CLUb 
(see Item 4 of Executive Notes) 


as at January 15, 1963: 

balance forward from 3.961-62 season - $ 630.65 

Income to date - 3 <704»94 


Expenditures to date 

Cash on hand - January 15, 1963 


3.133.14 
- '$1.210.45 


SANCTUARY FUND 

balance on hand - January 15, 1963 - $945.02 * 

ENDOWMENT FUND 

balance on hand - January 15, 1963 - $527.12 * 

# These accounts are on deposit with the Canada Trust-Huron & Erie Corporation. 

The Endowment Fund amount represents income from Life Memberships and Interest on 
Bonds held in Trust for the Club. All Assets, etc. will, of course, be fully 
listed on a statement to be prepared at the end of our Fiscal year - April 30 , 1963. 


^BHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS- 

» JUNIORS PRESENT " 


Our first meeting of the New Year 1963 proved to be very delightful to those 
who attended. This was one of the most enjoyable evenings of the Club year where 
Juniors entertained the Seniors. Our president, Mrs. W.R. Shivas introduced the 
Junior Club president, Douglas Brown, and turned the meeting over to him for the 
rest of the evening. To break the ice, Doug introduced himself as the first 
speaker of the evening. He gave a very enlightening talk on "Spiders". Nancy 
Bums spoke on "Protection of Our Song birds" which was entertaining. A short 
account on "North American Flyways" was capably presented by George Ruston. Once 
again Alfred Senior proved to be a fine amateur photographer with a showing of 
nature slides. Excellent pencil, water-color, crayon drawings and sketches of 
birds and mammals were displayed by Ronnie Matsusaki, Martin Cowie, Ian Cowie, 
Lorraine Preston and Rodney Gibson. Fine collections of "Bird Wings", "Nature 
books","Nature Pictures", "Fossils", "Nature Notes" were exhibited too by other 
membe rs. 

The highlight of the evening was the presentation of the ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY 
to Bill Smith (for the second year) for an all time record of 267 species seen. 
Gordon Commodore came second with a fine list of 193 species. Third place went to 
bob Shaw, anew member of our Junior Club with a record of 158 species. For those 
14 and under Lorraine Preston captured first place with a total of 186 species. 

Mr. Gordon Bailey (Captain Andy of the Televison show) was our special guest and 
was warmly received by our Members..continued......... 
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Refreshments were served and everyone had a wonderful time 1 -Congratulations Dr. 
Davies and Junior Members for a splendid evening - well done - Editor 


Watch " The Captain Andy Show 11 every Tuesday at 8:00 am. on Channel 11. I hear 
he will be having as guests on his show some of our Members and will be showing 
illustrated material and objects of interest done by our Junior Members. 


^BBBBBBKHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBXBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHi- 


SPOTLIGHT 


ON COMING EVENTS 


BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBS- 


FEBRUARY MONTHLY MEETING 
Monday, February 11, 1963 at 8:00 p.m . 


11 NEWFOUNDLAND" 1 

by Dr. Douglas H. Pimlott 

Dr. Douglas H. Pimlott will speak on NEWFOUNDLAND - Its People, Wildlife and Scenes" . 
Dr. Pirnlott has done Wolf Research in our province and has written several articles 
on the subject which have been published in newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country. Members this is your chance to meet this man in person at our 
February meeting. Dr. Pimlott led our Algonquin Weekend group on a "Wolf-howling" 
excursion which was very, fascinating. Do come and spend an enjoyable evening with 
Members. 


Members and their friends welcome . 
Refreshments will be served. 


PLACE: Y.M.C.A. corner of James St. 

S. and Jackson St. 


IB! :BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBKBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBB{- 


AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILMS 

THURSDAY, February 14, 1963 ..... .Westdale Secondary School.Main St. W.8:15pm 


" WILDLIFE OF THE EASTERN WOODLANDS » 
by Earl L. Hilfiker 

As our human population increases, so does our need for wild areas. Earl L. 
Hilfiker of Rochester, New York, has produced a dramatic color film to illustrate 
this principle. Highlighted in a production marked by striking close-up photo¬ 
graphy, is the heaver, aptly depicted as an engineer in a fur coat, along with 
migrating water fowl and many varieties of amphibians and mammals attracted by 
the beaver pond. An ecological panorama of a most interesting part of the continent. 


PLEASE REMEMBER TO SEND IN YOUR QUESTIONNAIRES FROM THE DECEMBER "WOOD DUCK " 
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FIELD EVENTS 

SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 3, 1963 - TRIP TO REPAIR WOOD DUCK oOXSS 


TRIP TO REPAIR .vOOD nOXES - and to discover what inhabited them or is now living 
there. Many members are needed for this worthy project. Dress warmly and bring a 
lunch. Meet at 9:30 am. at the Spencer Creek Bridge on Highway 101. LEADER: 

Mr. SANDY INTINI JA9-0906 


SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 16. 1963 - HIKE "WITH MR, DAVID bROWN , Science Teacher, Dalewood 

Public School 

Visit DAVID BROWN'S science room at Dalewood Public School to see live animal 
exhibits. Then under Dave Brown's capable leadership visit the Dundas Marsh area 
to learn the mysteries of the footprints made by the many animals that live there. 
Dave Brown is a science teacher at Dalewood. He has been kind enough to give us 
some of his time, so show your encouragement and widen your knowledge of nature by 
planning to attend this hike. The meeting place is at Dalewood Senior Public School 
at 10:00 am. Dress warmly. LEADER: Mr. DAVID BROWN . 


SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 24. 1963 - BIRD HIKE FOR WINTER FINCHES 


BlRDING HIKE with Mr. R.A.H. Westmore for Winter Finches. Meet at Parking lot of 
Teacher's College, Main St.' W., Hamilton, at 9:00 am. Bring a lunch and dress 
warmly. LEADER:- Mr. R. WESTMOR E MI8-4555. 


-JBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBi- 


THE WOOD DUCK 

•' ■ > '■ *' .* ..! ' *’ ’ S* 

EDITOR ...Miss A. Usik, 127 Queen St. N., Ham. 

DUPLICATION ......Mr. TJ.Reid, 150 Stanley Ave., Ham. 

CIRCULATION .Miss Hazel Broker, 52 Paisley St. S., Ham. 

Miss Blossom Patton, 30 Fairholt Rd. S., Ham. 

Noteworthy njrd Records ....Mr. G. North, 249 Charlton W., Ham. 


Published monthly, September to May, by the HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB. Its purpose 
is to aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of our native and beautiful 
heritage. Members are urged to share their experiences and send their contributions 
to the' editor by the 10th of the month. 
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NATURALISTS 1 GUIDE TO HAMILTON AREA 


Because we have had many enquiries from newcomers to our Club, your Executive 
deems it wise to reproduce, at this time, the Naturalists' Guide to our Hamilton 
Area, le respectfully call attention, however, to the fact that with the Chedoke 
Expressway construction work, presently underway, and the consequent closing of 
the Longwood Road access to Highway 2 and the Queen Elizabeth Way, some alter¬ 
ations will have to be made by automobile drivers in the routes which should be 
taken to reach given points. 


We are retaining Westdale Collegiate - Longwood Road South and Main Street 
^est corner (the Junction of Highways 2 and 8) as a starting point, and have 
attempted to adjust the routes to given points accordingly. 

PLACES OF INTEREST 


^LB IQN FALLS andJI NG'S FOREST PARK - Go east on Main Street 4.3 miles to King 
Street East, right on King Street East for 2.3 miles to Albion Road, right for 
2.3 mil.es to Mountain Brow Blvd. , right for .4 miles to Albion Falls. The rocky 
wooded ravine below the falls is particularly interesting for observing owls. The 
falls is spectacular at floodtime. Buttermilk Falls is .4 miles farther along 
Mountain Brow Blvd. (Nat. Topog. Series 30 M/4 Grimsby, East Half) 


^ OYAL.BOTANICAL GARDEN S - This includes most of the land surrounding Coote's 
Paradrse Marsh. It is maintained as a public parks and conservation area with 
Nature Trails and picnic facilities. 

(a) Hg.st.dale Ravine and Coo te's Paradise Marsh - Go north on Longwood 
Road one block to Marion Ave., the first street entering from the 
eft. Follow Marion Avenue to the end at Dromore Crescent. A cinder 
drive and nature trails lead through the ravine. Wild Rice has been 
planted in a pond beside the cinder drive. Mallard ducks nest there 
and muskrats live in the banks. Along the trails are many native trees, 
shrubs, flowers and ferns, and there is excellent shelter for local and 
migrating birds. Sometimes one sees Red Fox, Deer, Raccoons, etc. 

Trails end on the shores of the marsh. 


(b) Hendrie Park - Main Entrance is Cherry Hill Gate on left opposite 
Rendezvous Restaurant, Highway 2 (going to Toronto). Varied trails 
are interesting at any season. 


Shore o f Coote's Paradise Marsh - Route is out York Street via 
Highway 2. At stop lights, take Highway 6 (north to Guelph), turning 
left at first road past Fitzsimmon's Nursery (York Road). Take first 
road to left following down to entrance to Royal Botanical Gardens 
Arboretum where there is a parking circle. Signs indicate trails to the 
shore of the marsh through woods with a fine stand of sassafras. Ducks 
shorebirds in migration, herons, hawks, woodland and water plants and * 
ferns are to be found. 


(d) R ock Chapel -West on Main Street to Highway 102 to Dundas. Turn right 
at York Road in Dundas. Follow York Road ( not turning right at Stop 
Sign but continuing straight up mountain after stopping). On reaching 
top of Mountain go left for .6 mile to Royal Botanical Gardens parking 
lot and picnic facilities. Rugged paths lead along the wooded brow 
and down the mountainside. 


Coldspring Valley - Go west on Main Street (Highway No. 2) for 1.2 
miles to Hollywood Street. Go right one block into Binkley Crescent 
and ^ block around the crescent to Lakelet Drive. Trails lead into 
thick damp woods with good shelter for birds and an abundance of 
moisture-loving plants. 

(continued) 
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NATURALISTS' GUIDE TO HAMILTON AREA (continued) 

DUNDAS HYDRO STATION - Go west on Main Street for 1 mile to Highway 102, Dundas 
Cut-off, right on No. 102 for 1.7 miles, right at East Street one block, right at 
Hunter Street. Paths lead east through rushes and Phragmites grass between mud 
flats, ponds and the Desjardins Canal. Excellent for shore birds at migration. 
(Our impression is that recently a fence was installed around the Hydro Station 
and you may have to seek permission for access.) 

WEBSTER'S FALLS - Follow Highway No. 102 as above and Highway No. 8 through Dun¬ 
das and up the mountain 4.2 miles from Westdale Collegiate. Turn right at sign 
for Webster's Falls. Steps descend the cliff at the falls. The ravine below can 
be followed down to Dundas. Interesting at any season. 

(Additionally - coming out of Parking Lot at Webster's Falls area, 
one may turn right and keeping right at Bullock's corners may 
follow Brock Road either left or right at Greensville Post Office. 

Keeping left takes one along Crook's Hollow Road or keeping right 
the road will eventually link with that to the Reck Chapel Sanctuary. 

Two other waterfalls are in this vicinity - viz. Tew's Falls and 
Borer's Falls (the latter at Rock Chapel). Local enquiries will 
assist you to locate these points.) 

BEVERLY SWAMP - Go west to Webster's Falls Road as above and continue on .2 miles 
to Bullock's Corners. Leave No. 8, which turns left, and continue straight ahead 
on Brock Road 8.5 miles to Concession 8, Beverly Township. Go left 4 miles into 
the swamp. (Nat. Topog. Series 40 P/8 Galt East Half). Access by permission 
of local farmers and owners. Many interesting birds and plants may be observed 
from the road. 

RATTLESNAKE POINT - Take York Street and Queen Elizabeth Highway to Aldershot 
Stop light, left 3 miles on Waterdown Road to Highway No. 5, left on No. 5 one 
block, right on road to Carlisle 6.3 miles. Go right at Carlisle for 7 miles 
to Appleby Line, left up the mountain. Paths lead from the roadside to a lookout. 
Watch for ferns. Turkey Vultures are here also. 

LASALLE PARK - Take Queen Elizabeth Highway to Aldershot stop light as above. 

Turn right .3 miles to park entrance. Wooded areas overlook Burlington Bay. Good 
for ducks, geese and swans in early Spring, local birds at any time. 

GAGE PARK - Go four miles east on Main Street to Gage Avenue, turn right on Gage 
and around to the entrance to the parking lot at the back of the park. A public 
park in the city of Hamilton, it includes native and introduced trees and gardens. 
Local and migrating birds are to found in season, especially in early morning and 
in the evening. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS ROAD - Go west on No. 2 Highway 5 miles into Ancaster, turn right 
at Church Street, Sulphur Springs Road. The road leads through hilly, partly 
wooded country where native birds are to be found at all seasons. 

JERSEYVILLE ROAD - Go west on Highway No. 2 - six (6) miles through Ancaster, turn 
right. This road likewise leads through hilly wooded country. 

YORK ROAD - Go west on Main Street 1 mile to No. 102 and 2 miles on No. 102 to 
York Street. Turn right and follow to York Road. Turn right. Access to woods 
along the road by permission of local farmers and owners. 

MOUNTAIN SIDE - within the city - Go east on Main Street .7 miles to Dundurn St. 
Turn right and follow to the end of the street at the foot of the Mountain. A 
path leads west along the wooded face of the escarpment. 

Special notes 

HAMILTON is situated at the west end of Lake Ontario where the Niagara Escarpment 
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NATURALISTS 1 GUIDE TO HAMILTON AREA (continued) 

comes close to the lake, swings westward north of Dundas and Ancaster, is broken 
by the head of the Dundas Valley, appears again south of the city and continues 
eastward to Niagara Falls. The escarpment rises approximately 425 feet above 
Hamilton Harbour at the top of the Dundas Mountain and 350 feet above Lake Ontario 
east of Hamilton. Its edge is broken by small streams which descend in falls or 
narrow precipitous valleys. Hamilton Harbour is separated from Lake Ontario by 
a sand strip providing interesting areas for shore birds at migration and on the 
harbour side, Snowy Owls in winter. 

Hamilton lies near the northern boundary of the Carolinian Zone so that in the 
ravines close to the city we find plants such as the Rue Anemone, commonly found 
farther south, and a few miles northwest of the city we find the Bunchberry and 
Twinflower, familiar farther north. 

We might mention also the fine variety of trees to be found in the plantings 
adjacent to the Art Gallery on Forsythe Avenue at Main Street West, maintained 
by the Royal Botanical Gardens. The planting of a row of Tulip Trees on King 
Street West (running West of Forsythe Avenue) is well worth seeing, particularly 
in early June when they are in bloom. Much of interest is to be found in this 
area and it is well worth a visit. 

You will note that Topographical Maps are referred to in some of the descriptions 
aforementioned. These maps are invaluable to Naturalists and are obtainable at 
Cloke s. Main Street West, or Grand and Toy's Stationers at The Centre. By 
using and studying these maps, you can locate and discover many areas of interest 
and thus plan trips to seek out your own particular natural history subjects. 

We, in Hamilton, are fortunate indeed to be situated at the hub of so many 
natural areas. The Conservation Authorities are many in an hundred-mile radius 
from Hamilton and they too are well worth visits. 

High on the list of interesting areas is our own SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY - less 
than fifty miles from Hamilton, where, beginning early in May, you will see 
Spring flowers, Ferns, Flowering Trees in profusion in addition to catching a 
glimpse of the Birds in their Spring migration. For anyone who has not been 
there the route is #6 Highway to Port Dover - through Port Dover picking up 
Highway #24 - turn left on road to Vittoria - left one block from centre of 
Vittoria (road reads to "Fisher's Glen") and at Checkerboard turn right and 
follow main gravel road winding through to Spooky Hollow near Normandale, Ontario. 


It is our plan to present the Naturalists' Guide to the Credit Valley Region in 
the next issue of The Wood Duck, as we believe that many of the areas outlined 
therein will be of interest to our Members. 


There's the fragrant grass beneath our feet, 
The world of flowers, the rush of wings; 

God is good and life is sweet. 

And there's joy enough in the simple things. 


HAVE YOU OBTAINED YOUR NATURALISTS' CLUB BADGE YET? Miss Evelyn Morris has 
the supply on hand - cost is $1.25 - and we hope to see every Member of the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club proudly wearing our Wood Duck Emblem.. 
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JUNIOR- CLUB NEWS 


EXECUTIVE : . - 

■ . •. » ‘ ■ *'' : ' • . . . J 


Advisor - ; -Dr. Douglas Davies----—--JA9-5130 

President ---Douglas Brown-LI5-8920 

Vice President —-----Martin Cowie-------LI9-1141 

Secretary --—*--—Lorraine Preston----JA7-5773 

Vice Secretary --Alfred Senior------—LI9-3977 

Records Secretary -— -*—Bill Smith-*-JA9-5266 

Study Area Director -—•—Gordon Commodore--——---—JA7-6213 

Phoning Committee Chairman -Fred Selman —-------—JA9-r2739 

Representatives for —--■-Nancy Bums-—-—----TW4-2825 

those under 14 years 1 Kim Commodore---.-—JA7-6213 


j <hhbhhhhbhhhh;^hbhbbbhhbhhmhbhbbhhhhhbhmh> v 


-iBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBi- 


BOB STAMP GIVES GOOD TALK ON oIRDS . 


The members of the Junior Naturalists' Club who heard Bob Stamp on December 
15th. had a pre-Christmas treat. He spoke of birds and bird-banding at Long Point, 
Lake Erie. As well as being able to weigh, measure, age and band the birds, he 
was able to photograph them in colour at close range. The excellent lantern 
slides made his talk one of the best we have had. Sorry that more did not hear him. 


iBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBr 


THE BREATH OF FALL 

by Lorraine Preston 


Listen, to the breath of fall, 

And stop to hear its lonely call. 

Watch, the migratory flight of birds, 

A sight too marvelous for my words. 

Listen, to the crows calling at dawn, 

And watch dandelions disappear from the lawn. 
Watch, the hill trees turn to gold, 

E ach a gem, never to be sold. 


Listen, to that wild, wild, call, 
And know that it is fall. 

Watch, the mistress of the seasons, 
And hail her, for countless reasons. 


-iBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBi- 


.How many stomachs has a cow ?????? Four. The food is swallowed without being 

chewed. After it has passed through the second stomach, it is returned in small 
balls to the mouth, where it is chewed before being swallowed into the third 
stomach. Digestion is continued in the fourth stomach......... 
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ENGLISH BADGERS MULTIPLY IN FEBRUARY 


It is hard to believe that in the depths of winter young badgers are being 
bom into the world in cosy, underground nests. These nests or dens are at the end 
of sets (setts) or underground tunnels, sometimes more than 100 yards long. 

Vfe have a note by Philip Cliff (age 15) from the Junior Newsletter of the 

British Naturalists' Association (No. 14, Nov. and Dec. 1962). »- our main 

studies of badgers have taken place in two setts near to Famboro', one a chalk 
sett, the other in sand. The badgers in the sandy one could not be watched during 
the summer as they would be out early in the com, where they could not be watched. 
As the corn ripened and was dried, we started watching and saw quite a few. After 
the corn was cut, they would romp about searching for bedding in the field. The 
sett is along a thick hedge overlooking the cornfield near a pine plantation. At 
this sett two families each of two cubs was born. 

In the chalk sett on the opposite hillside, two cubs were bom in February, 
but did not come out until April. All together, we saw eight different badgers 
appear from this colony. They cleaned their nails, scratched themselves, played 
and gave us a thoroughly enjoyable evening. w e found this the most rewarding sett 
as regards study. We have even watched them play leap-frog, wres.tle, rub their 
heads on the bark of trees and dig fresh homes. One was even known to cross a 
field in open daylight, but he soon scuttled home on scenting a passer-by. At our 
lequest, the farmer put up a fence to stop his bullocks from reaching the feeding 
ground of the badgers and foxes. >.'e also kept a check of all ten setts in the 
district." 


We have a North American badger, which is found mainly \^est of the Great Lakes. 
Like its Old ..'orld cousin it is a superb digger but prefers open country making its 
home in.plains, prairies and deserts* .Its cozy home, 4—5 feet underground, is 
lined with dry leaves and grass. The badger does the farmer much good by killing 
venomous snakes, and rodents which are troublesome to crops. 






FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB NEt.S 

MEETINGS: at the Y. W. 0. A . - Main St. just west of James St. 

Saturday. February 2, 1963 - 7=30 pm. Y.W.C.A .Room E 

ue shall have some coloured natural history movies. Your friends are always welcome 
to visit. 


SaturdayiFebruary 16, 1963 .— 8:00 pm. sharp .........McMaster University 


Once again we are fortunate in being able to visit the Spitz Planetarium in the 
Physical Sciences Building of Me Master University. This building faces the 
junction of Sterling St. and University Ave. Enter by the northwest door near the 
parking lot, and go downstairs, turn right, go as far as you can and then turn left, 
se shall travel to the North Pole and south of the Equator to see the changes in 
the stars of the night sky. 


To be arranged by the members. 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species 

recorded to 

December 31* 1962 - 276 

Number of species 

recorded to 

January 20, I963 - 83 

Red-throated. Loon 

(l)Jan. 6 L 

Lake Ont. at Canal 

Duck Census party 

Red-necked Grebe 

(l)Jan. 6 L 

Lake at Appleby Line 

11 11 n 

Horned Grebe 

(4)Jan. 6 


Lake Ontario 

G. V/. North et al. 

Great Blue Heron 

(l)Jan. 1 


Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp, R. Curry 

Pintail 

(l)Jan. 1 


Clarkson 

Barry Jones, J. Miles 

Redhead 

(6)Jan. 1 


It II 

11 n ti 

Lesser Scaup 

(l)Jan. 1 


Burlington 

G. North, J. Miles 

White-winged Scoter(l3)Jan. 3 


Van Wagner's Beach 

G. W. North 

Ruddy Duck 

(2)Ja.n. 4 


Burlington 

Huber Moore 

Bald Eagle 

(l)Jan. 2 


Westdale 

G. W. North 

Ruffed Grouse 

(l)Jan. 1 


Bronte 

Don Bucknell 

Killdeer 

(2)Dec„30 L Stoney Creek 

G. W. North 

Common Snipe 

(l)Dec.30 

L 

n it 

11 n 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

(l)Dec.23 


n n 

J. B. Miles, R. M. Idema 


(l)Deo.26 L 

n 11 

Martin Cowie 

Dunlin 

(l)Dec,17 

L 

Prince's Point 

G. W. North 

Glaucous Gull 

(2)Jan, 6 


High Level Bridge 

J. Miles, R. Westmore 

Ring-billed Gull 

(3)Jan. 1 


East End of Bay 

J. Miles, B, Jones 

Mourning Dove 

(25)Jan. 1 


Guelph Line 

D. Bucknell, R. Curry 

Screech Owl 

(l)Jan. 5 


East Ave. S. 

Edward Davis, G. North 

Gt. Horned Owl 

(2)Jan. 1 


Westdale Park 

J. B. Miles 

Snowy Owl 

(l)Dec,19 


Pearl & George Sts. 

Eric Kamermans 


(l)Jan.18 


Lottridge St. 

William F. Smith 

Hawk Owl 

(l)Dec. 9 

F 

//5 Hwy. & 5th Line 

David V/est 


(1)Dec.17 


Rogers Rd., Erindale 

IC. Barron, E. Cuthbert 


(l)Jan. 1 


n 11 ti 11 

G. & L. North 


(l)Jan. 5 


E, of Palermo 

Hazel M. Broker 

Barred Owl 

(l)Jan. 1 


Upper Middle Road 

G. & L. North 

Long-eared Owl 

(5)Jan. 1 


Erindale 

n 11 

Short-eared Owl 

(l)Jan. 1 


Horning Mtn. Road 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Saw-whet Owl 

(3)Jan. 1 


Bronte 

Miles, Curry, North 

Belted Kingfisher 

(l)Jan. 1 


Clarkson 

B. Jones, J. Miles 

Yellow-sh. Flicker 

(2)Jan. 1 


High Level; Hwy.102 

H. Moore, W. Smith, A. E; 

Pileated Woodpecker (l)Jan. 1 


Spencer Creek 

R. Curry, A. Epp 

Black-backed Three' 

- (l)Dec.24 


Sixteen-mile Creek 

Vince Dunston 

toed Woodpecker 

(l)Jan. 1 


Erindale 

Roy Ivor 


(l)Jan. 5 


Ancaster 

Robert Westmore 


(l)Jan. 5 


Upper Middle Road 

D. Campbell, J. Olmsted 

Gray Jay 

(l)Jan.l3 


Ancaster 

Robert Westmore 

Tufted Titmouse 

(3)Jan. 1 


Romar Dr., Dundas 

Olive Newcombe 

Red-br. Nuthatch 

(l)Jan. 1 


Ancaster 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Winter Wren 

(l)Jan. 1 


Spencer Creek 

R, Curry, J. Olmsted 

Carolina Wren 

(l)Jan. 1 


Dundas Hydro Stn. 

J. B. Miles 

Long-b. Marsh Wren 

(l)Jan. 1 


N. shore Dundas Marsh R. Curry, J. Olmsted 

Brown Thrasher 

(l)Jan. 1 


Golf Links Road 

R. A. H. Westmore 


(l)Jan. 1 


S, of Highway 102 

A. B. Nind, A. Epp 

Hermit Thrush 

(l)Dec. 8 


Sulphur Springs Rd. 

R. Westmore, J. Miles 


(l)Jan. 2 


Guelph Highway 

W. Hopkins, G. North 

Eastern Bluebird 

(l)Dec,25 


3rd Line, Bronte 

Don Taylor 

Cedar Waxwing 

(l)Jan. 1 


Forsythe Ave. N. 

J. B. Miles 

Northern Shrike 

(3)Jan. 1 


Bronte, Erindale 

G. & L. North, D, Buckne! 
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Myrtle Warbler (l)Jan. 1 Aldershot 

(l) Jan.17 Ewen Road 
Eastern Meadowlark (l)Jano 3 " " 

( 6 )Jan. 5 Burlington 
Red-wing.Blackbird ( 5 )Jan. 1 Dundas Dump 

Rusty Blackbird (3)Jan. 1 Dundas Canal 

Common Grackle (4)Jan. 1 Westdale 

Brown-head.Cowbird ( 2 )Jan. 1 Dundas Dump 

Evening Grosbeak ( 8 )Dec. 8 L Jones Street 

Purple Finch (2)Jan. 1 Tamahaac Club 

Pine Siskin (3)Jan. 1 Sulphur Springs 

Rufous-sided Towhee (l)Jan. 1 Guelph Line 
LeConte's Sparrow (l)Jan.l2 E. of Palermo 
Oregon Junco (l)Jan. 1 Guelph Line 

Field Sparrow (25)Jan. 1 " " 

White-thr. Sparrow (l)Jan. 1 Undermount Ave. 

Lincoln's Sparrow (l)Jan. 6 Aldershot 

Swamp Sparrow (2)Jan. 1 Stoney Creek 

Snow Bunting (250)Jan.l3 Grassies 

Other commoner species seen January 1, 1963 , are; Mallard, Black Duck, Greater 
Scaup, Common Goldeneye, Bufflehead, Oldsquaw, Common Merganser, Red—breasted 
Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant, Great Black-backed Gull, Herring Gull, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy 
Woodpecker, Blue Jay, Common Crow, Black—capped Chickadee, White—breasted Hut- 
hatch, Brown Creeper, Robin, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Starling, House Sparrow, 
Cardinal, American Goldfinch, Slate—colored Junco, Tree Sparrow, Song Sparrow. 


AUDUBON CHRISTM,- S BIRD COUNT 

Ham ilton, Ont. (all points within a 15-mile diameter circle, centre York 
and Dundurn Sts,, including Hamilton, part of Burlington, Waterdown, Greensville, 
Dundas, Sulphur Springs, Ancaster,^Southcote, Hannon, Stoney Creek, pasture 10$, 
piowland 10 $, towns and suburbs 10 $, orchards and old fields 15 $, mixed woods 
30/o, marshes 5 $9 open water 20$).—Dec. 23, 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Overcast in a.m., 
broken clouds in p.m.} temp. 21 to 36 ; wind SW, 23-26 gusting to 40 m.p.h.; 
2 "- 4 " snow on ground, harbour open. 

Seventy-seven observers in 35 parties. Total party-hours, 193 (168 on 
foot, 25 by car )5 total party-miles, 527 (232 on foot, 295 by car). 

—Great Blue Heron, 6 ; Mallard, 200; Black Duck, 205; Redhead, 1 } Greater 
Scaup, 53} Lesser Scaup, 1 ; Common Goldeneye, 114 ; Bufflehead, 17 ; Oldsquaw, 32; 
White—winged Scoter, 2; Ruddy Duck, 5; Hooded Merganser, 2; Common Merganser, 
1,500, Red-breasted Merganser, 9 ; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1 ; Red-tailed Hawk, 66 , 
Rough-legged Hawk, 9 ; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 17 ; Ruffed Grouse, 4 ; Ring¬ 
necked Pheasant, 150 ; Gray Partridge, 1 ; American Coot, 1 ; Killdeer, 3; Common 
Snipe, 4; Greater Yellowlegs, 1 ; Lesser Yellowlegs, 1 ; Glaucous Gull, 1 ; Great 
Black-backed Gull, 57; Herring Gull, 4*300; Ring-billed Gull, 11 ; Mourning 
Dove, 35; Screech Owl, 1 ; Great Horned Owl, 13; Long-eared Owl, 3; Short-eared 
0*1, 1; Saw—whet Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Yellow—shafted Flicker, 2 ; 

Pileated Woodpecker, 1 ; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1 ; Hairy Woodpecker, 26; 

Downy Woodpecker, 110; Horned Lark, 15 ; Blue Jay, 154 ; Common Crow, 500; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 808; Tufted Titmouse, 4 ; White-breasted Nuthatch, 565 Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch, 8 ; Brown Creeper, 59 ; Winter Wren, 5; Carolina Wren, 1; 

Brown Thrasher, 1; Robin, 9 * Golden—crowned Kinglet, 69 ; Cedar Waxwing, 55; 
Northern Shrike, 4; Starling, 4,200; Myrtle Warbler, 1 ; House Sparrow, 2,000; 
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Toss Lawrie 
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Ruth Bucknell et al. 
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David K. Powell 

B. Jones, J. B. Miles 
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Eastern Meadowlark, 13; Red-winged Blackbird, 16; Rusty Blackbird, 2; Common 
Grackle, 9; Brown-headed Cowbird, 5; Cardinal, 263; Purple Pinch, 59; Common 
Redpoll, 2; Pine Siskin, 29; American Goldfinch, 190 ; Rufous—sided Towhee, 2; 
Vesper Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 9^73 Oregon Junco, 1; Tree Sparrow, 667; 
Field Sparrow, 12; White-crowned Sparrow, 2; White—throated Sparrow, 7° Swamp 
Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 83; Snow Bunting, 43. Total, 82 species; about 
17 9 300 individuals„ (Seen in area count period, but not on count days Red- 
throated Loon, Horned Grebe, Canada Goose, Pintail, Canvasback, Snowy Owl, 
Long-billed Karsh Wren, Hermit Thrush.)— 

Mrs. Joan Allingham, Eric W. Bastin, David Bissell, Traian Boleantu, R. D. 
F. Bourne, James Burns, Donald K. Campbell, William I. Campbell, Miss Janet 
Clarkson, Gordon Commodore, Martin Cowie, Kenneth J. Cox, John A. Cumming, 

Robert H. Curry, James A. N. Dowall, Alfred Epp, William D. Finn, Vincent 
Giuliani, William A. T. Gilmour, Albert Gorman, Peter J. Hamel, Miss Lydia 
Hamilton, Mrs. Audrey Iiawkes, John A. Hencher, Dr. Peter F. Henderson, Bing 
Hoddinott, Mrs. Ruth Hopkins, Wallace Hopkins, Ralph M. Idema, Barry Jones, 

Miss Margaret Lamb, Miss Anna Lambe, Cameron Lawrie, Miss Suzanne Lawrie, 

Thomson C. Lawrie, Maurice Laycock, James Lemon, Mrs. Charles Lenz, Mrs. Edith 
Lloyd, Raymond A. Lowes, Mrs. Ruth Lyne, Dr. Robert G. C. MaoLaren, Miss 
Eleanor Malcolm, George V. McBride, Mrs. G. McCutcheon, John B. Miles, Mrs. 
Dorothy Jane Miller, Dr. John James Miller, Huber Moore, Mrs. Carl M. Morden, 
Mrs. A. B. Morris, Miss Olive Newcombe, George W. North (compiler), Mrs. Laurel 
E, North, John Olmsted, David K. Powell, Mark Powell, Mrs. L, A. Prince, Mrs, 
Anne Reid, Thomas J. Reid, John Richardson, Robert K„ Sargeant, Fred Selman, 
Alfred Senior, Mrs. Marion Shivas, Miss Eunice Smillie, Douglas A. Smith, 

William F„ Smith, Robert Stamp, Miss Laura Stewart, Mrs. G. Stipanitz, Mrs. 

E. F. Swain, David Tilbury, William J. Tilbury, Miss Mabel Watson, Robert 
A. H. Westmore, J. Harvey Williams (Hamilton Naturalists' Club). 


WINTER DUCK CENSUS 

On January 6 th eleven members cooperated with the Canadian Wildlife Service 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources by taking our 
annual inventory of the local waterfowl. On meeting at the High Level Bridge 
it was found that the Dundas Marsh and the Bay were frozen over except for a 
little open water from the sewer at Prince's Point and below the High Level 
Bridge, where a number of Goldeneyes, Mallards and Black Ducks had gathered. 

So we drove from there to the open Lake at Van Wagner's Beach. With an over¬ 
cast sky, a light south-west wind, and temperatures from 25 ° to 30 ° there was 
excellent visibility over the water that enabled us, with the help of five 
prismatic telescopes, to identify all the ducks that were to be seen, even 
though they were not very numerous. We continued across the sandstrip to 
Burlington and followed the Lakeshore Road to Bronte, Oakville, and Clarkson, 
stopping every little ways to scan the Lake. We counted a total of around 
3,300 ducks, as follows; Mallard, 258 ; Black Duck, 526, Pintail, 1 ; Redhead, 

4; Greater Scaup, 1395$ Lesser Scaup, 1 ; Common Goldeneye, 5465 Bufflehead, 42 ; 
Oldsquaw, 426; White-winged Scoter, 5> Ruddy Duck, 2; Common Merganser, 63; 

Red—breasted Merganser, 28. There was about a 5 i° decrease in birds over the 
previous year's count. 

Please send your reports of noteworthy bird records to Mr. George North, 
249 Charlton Ave. W., Hamilton, telephone JA 2—6082, before the 15 th of 
each month. 



